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An Abyssinian of the Gallq Tribe. 


Abyssinia. 


BYSSINIA is one of those strange, re- 
mote countries, the very name of 
which excites an emotion of curious 
wonder. Perhaps no part of the 
world presents a more singular assem- 
blage of objects. 
In the first place, the people, though 
natives of Africa, are not negroes, nor 
VOL. XI. 5 





are they Arabians. ‘They are, indeed, a 
peculiar people, divided into several va- 
rieties. Instead of possessing the easy 
disposition and mild qualities of the ne- 
groes, they are restless, savage, and 
brutal, almost beyond any other known 
tribes of men. ‘The Scotch traveller 
Bruce was at Gondar, the capital, and he 
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tells us that he se'dom went out without 
seeing dead bodies lying in the streets, 
left to be devoured by the dogs and hye- 
nas! Alvarez, who lived there some 
years, says he was invited to a feast 
where, among the dishes, he was offered 
raw flesh, with warm blood! We are 
told that the people cut the flesh from the 
cattle while alive ; and sometimes, after a 
large piece has been taken out, draw the 
skin over, and drive the bleeding beast 
along on its way. Sometimes, when a 
party is assembled for a feast, and are 
seated, the oxen are brought to the door, 
the flesh is cut off, and the meat devoured, 
while the agonized brutes are filling the 





air with their bellowings! 


These horrid things are said to be less 
common now than formerly; but the 
manners of the people, in other respects, 
are barbarous in the extreme. Yet, strange 
to say, they profess Christianity! They 
have numerous churches, and abundance 
of nunneries and monasteries. Their 
veneration for the Virgin Mary fs un. 
bounded ; and they even outdo the Euro. 
pean Catholics in their zeal for paying 
reverence at her shrine. ‘Their saints are 
almost innumerable, and surpass in ni- 
raculous power those of the Romish cal- 
endar. The clergy do not attempt to pre- 
vent divorces, noreven polygamy! Alas! 
how far may the profession of Christianity 
be from the practice of it! 
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Mineral Coal. 











wIs-article is now one of the most im- 
portant instruments of human com- 
fort, and one of the chief sources of 
human power. It is chiefly by this 

that the immense manufactories of Great 
Britain are carried on: by this the pot 
is boiled, the steak fried, the steamboat 








impelled, the locomotive driven on *'s 
way. 

In this country, mineral coal is becom: 
ing of vast importance. About 2,000,000 
of tons will be taken from the mines of 
Pennsylvania alone, this year! Already 





the steamboats on Long Island Sound aie 
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driven by this coal, and many a New 
England boy and girl is dependent upon 
it for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

It may be readily believed that mineral 
coal, so important as it appears to be, 
should have been the theme of earnest 





Besides investigating these points, many 
geologists have set themselves to work 
to learn how such vast masses of coal 
have been made. ‘The result of these 
inquiries is curious — indeed wonderful. 
it seems that mineral coal, which is so 
hard, black, and stone-like, is all made 
of vegetable matter — trees, leaves, and 
stalks of plants, that have: been buried 
in the earth for ages, and have acquired 
their present form and condition by pres- 
sure and heat. 

Our readers may be curious to know 
how these facts are ascertained. We 
need only say, that, by looking carefully 
with glasses at various species of coal, 
the forms of leaves, stalks, and fibres, 
and the very texture of wood, may be 
easily detected! Indeed, the very kinds 
of plants, of which coal is made, have 
in many instances been ascertained. Of 
these, we have given sketches above. 

But the most wonderful part of the 
story is not yet told. It appears that, in 
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| and careful investigation among scienufic 
'men. ‘They have made such observa- 

tions, that they can pretty easily tell 
| where beds of coal lie, in what direction 
they run and how pfoductive they may 
- 
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some remote age of the world, the cli- 
mates were different from what they 
now are, and it seems that, where now 
| hardly a plant of any kind will live, in 
those ancient times huge pines and ferns 
| raised their towering tops, and that the 
teeming soil covered the whole face of 
nature with a redundant vegetation. 
These became, by some process, en- 
tombed in the earth; and, having accu- 
mulated for centuries, and having under- 
gone a mechanical and chemical change, 
have been converted into huge mineral 
masses. Thus it is that, in the cold cli- 
mate of England, Scotland, and even 
Nova Scotia, we find vast beds of coal 
made of trees and plants that thrive now 
only in the warm climates of the earth. 
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ud Takers. — Of all borrowers, the 
great talker is the most insufferable ; 


for he is continually saying to his neigh 
bor, “* Lend me thine ears.” 
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Montgomery. 


F all living poets, James Montgomery, of 
Sheffield, England, is one of the most 
interesting. His heart seems full of 
human kindness and sympathy, and 

many of his poems are devoted to the ex- 
citement of kindness and charity for the 
distressed. Even the poor chimney- 
sweep, and the darker negro slave, have 
found in him an efficient pleader. 

Is it not strange that such a man should 
ever have been in a prison—this lover 
of light, and liberty, and justice? Yet it 
was his love of these things that brought 
upon him the heavy hand of despotism. 
He pubjished in his paper, called the 
“[ris,” a song commemorative of the de- 
struction of the Bastile; and for this he 
was fined twenty pounds, and imprisoned 
three months in York Castle. While there 
he wrote the following lines, entitled 


THE CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE. 


Nocrturyat silence reigning, 
A nightingale began 

In his cold cage complaining 
Of cruel-hearted man : 

His drooping pinions shivered 
Like withered moss so dry, 
His héart with anguish quivered, 
And sorrow dimmed his eye. 


His grief in soothing slumbers 
No balmy power could steep ; 
So sweetly flowed his numbers, 
The music seemed to weep. 
Unfeeling sons of Folly! 
To you the mourner sung ; 
While tender melancholy 
Inspired his plaintive tongue. 


“Now reigns the moon in splendor 
Amid the heaven seretie ; 

A thousand stars attend her, 
Agd glitter round their queen : 








MONTGOMERY. 


Sweet hours of inspiration ! 
When I, the still night long, 

Was wont to pour my passion, 
And breathe my soul in song. 


“ But now, delicious season! 
In vain thy charms invite ; 
Entombed in this dire prison, 
I sicken at the sight. 
This morn, this vernal morning, 
The happiest bird was I, 
That hailed the sun returning, 
Or swam the liquid sky. 


‘In yonder breezy bowers, 
Among the foliage green, 
I spent my tuneful hours 
In solitude serene : 
There soft Melodia’s beauty 
First fired my ravished eye ; 
I vowed eterna! duty ; 
She looked — half kind, half shy' 


“My plumes with ardor tremling, 
I fluttered, sighed, and sung: 

The fair one, still dissembling, 
Refused to trust my tongue 


‘A thousand tricks inventing, 


A thousand arts I tried, 
Till the sweet nymph, relenting, 
Confessed herself my bride. 


‘‘ Deep in the grove retiring, 
To choose our secret seat, 
We found an oak aspiring, 
Beneath whose mossy feet, 
Where the tall herbage, swelling, 
Had formed a green alcove, 
We built our humble dwelling, 
And hallowed it with love. 


‘Sweet scene of vanished pleasure ' 
This day, this fatal day, 
My little ones, my treasure, 
My spouse, were stolen away' 
I saw the precious plunder 
All in a napkin bound ; 
Then, smit with human thunder, 
I fluttered on the ground! 
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«© man, beneath whose vengeance 
All nature bleeding lies, 
Who charged thine impious engines 
With lightning from the skies? 
Ah! is thy bosom iron? 
Does it thine heart enchain, 
As these cold bars environ, 
And captive me detain? 


“Where are my offspring tender ? 
Where is my widowed mate ? 
Thou guardian moon, defend her! 

Ye stars, avert their fate! 
O’erwhelined with killing anguish, 
In iron cage, forlorn, 
I see my poor babes languish ; 
I hear their mother mourn. 


“O Liberty, inspire me, 
And eagle-strength supply ! 
Thou, Love almighty, fire me ! 
I'll burst my prison —or die !"’ 
He sang, and forward bounded; 
He broke the yielding door; 
But, with the shock confounded, 
Fell lifeless on the floor! 


Farewell, then, Philomela : 
Poor martyred bird, adieu! 
There's one, my charming fellow! 
Who thinks, who feels, like you: 
The bard that pens thy story, 
Amidst a prison’s gloom, 
Sighs —not for wealth or glory, ~ 
— But freedom, or thy tomb! 


Montgomery is one of the few men of 
genius who are yet devout Christians. 
He is an old man, surrounded with 
friends who love his amiable qualities, 
and admirers who appreciate his genius. 


—— 


vERIES. — What is that which goes 
from Dublin to Cork without moving ? 
What is that which lives in winter, dies 
in summer, and grows with its root up- 
wards ? 


MONTGOMERY — STORY OF THE DESERT. 





Story of the Desert. 


(Concluded from vol. x. p. 306.] 

N great anxiety, Lariboo arose and pre- 
pared to leave the cave. The pan- 
ther made no opposition to her move- 
ments, but followed her like a dog. 

Having eaten a few dates for breakfast, 
she threw some to her companion; but 
she looked at them in cool contempt. As 
they walked along, they came to the 
group of trees where our traveller first 
rested when she arrived at the oasis. 
The monkeys made a great chattering at 
sight of the panther; and one, which was 


| at a little distance, digging in the ground 


for worms, made great haste to scamper 
up the tree. The panther caught sight of 
him, and at one bound caught him in her 
tremendous jaws. 

Lariboo trembled as she heard the mon- 
key’s bones crack. ‘ However,” thought 
she, “1 am safe for the present; but what 
will become of me when she is hungry, 
and can find no monkeys to eat ?” 

The panther, having finished her’ meal, 
put her bloody paws upon Lariboo’s lap, 
and rubbed her head against her shoul- 
ders, as if asking for caresses. Terrible 
as the creature was, the negro woman 
really began to feel an affection for her; 
for love causes ‘love ; and when one is all 
alone ina wide desert, the company of a 
well-behaved panther is better than utter 
solitude. 

For many hours Lariboo leisurely saun- 
tered about, collecting dates, nuts, &c., by 
which she hoped to sustain life while 
wandering through the desert. While 
thus employed, she heard the loud cher, 
cher, of the small cuckoo called the honey- 


guide. 
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Lariboo knew the sound well, for she 
had been used to hunting wild bees, and 
was very expert at getting the honey. 
She followed the cuckoo until he stopped 
at an old tree, in the decayed trunk of 
which they found a wild bees’ nest. 
Lariboo had a stout battle with the bees, 
and, after she had killed them, she made 
a delicious dinner of the honey, taking 
care to leave plenty enough for her little 
guide. This cuckoo is a cunning crea- 
ture ; he cannot kill the bees himself, but 
whenever he sees a human being, he 
begins to cry cher, cher, that they may 
follow him to the nest, and get the honey 
for him. There is a small gray and 
black animal, called a ratel, which fol- 
lows the cry of the honey-guide, and digs 
up the nests of the wild bees with its 
long claws. The little cuckoo is some- 
times called a moroc. 

The panther never lost sight of her 
new friend. Sometimes she wandered 
away for a few minutes; but she soon 
came bounding back, rubbing against 
Lariboo, as if asking to have her head 
scratched. The negro deemed it safe to 
treat her with distinguished attention, and 
their friendship seemed to increase every 
minute. 
taking of the bees’ nest with great indif- 
ference. It was an affair she did not un- 
derstand ; and if she had, she probably 
would have had great contempt for those 
who loved honey better than raw mon- 
keys. 

Lariboo, having gathered her honey, 
sat down beside a large thorn-bush to 
dine. The thorns on this bush were 
stuck quite full of locusts, beetles, and 
little birds. Some of them were all 
dried up, and others were still alive in 


The panther looked on the. 





their cruel prison. These creatures haa 
been taken by the butcher-bird, which 
catches every insect and bird smaller 
than himself, and fastens them on thorns, 
that he may always have a dinner ready 
when he wants one. 

As Lariboo sat eating her honey, the 
panther stretched herself out at her feet 
and watched her. At last, her eyes 
began to close; she was getting very 
drowsy. ‘ Now is my time to escape,” 
thought the negro; “as for going through 
the desert with such a bloody companion, 
it is out of the question. True, we are 
very good friends now; but hunger will 
make her capricious.” 

When she thought the mighty animal 
was sound asleep, Lariboo stole softly and 
swiftly away. For nearly twenty min- 
utes, she ran along as fast as her nimble 
feet would fly, and was just thinking she 
might safely pause to take breath, when 
she heard a great noise behind her. It 
was the panther, which came bounding 
over the ground, taking the enormous 
leaps peculiar to the animal. As she 
came up with the negro, she seized hold 
of her cotton mantle with her teeth; but 
she did it with a gentle force, as if fear- 
ful of offending. Lariboo stooped down 
and patted her head, and the panther be- 
gan to purr and wag her tail. The crea- 
ture had taken a violent fancy to her 
guest ; and it was plain enough that she 
had determined to be her travelling com- 
panion, whether she was wanted or not. 

Lariboo, finding she could not escape, 
resolved to do her utmost to gain the 
affections of the animal, and trust to 
chance for the rest. The poor negro 
trusted to chance because she did not 
know of a God; but, though she knew it 











not, it was Divine Providence which guid- 
ed and guarded her through the desert, in 
so wonderful a manner. 

Having recruited her strength, our 
traveller resolved to leave the oasis the 
next evening. She preferred beginning 
her journey in the night, because it was 
so much cooler than the day; and she 
was in quite as much danger from wild 
beasts, whilst staying in the oasis, as she 
would be in the desert. 

Having provided herself with as many 
nuts and dates as she could carry, she 
began her journey. The panther trotted 
along by her side, like a dog; sometimes 
leaping a great way ahead, and _ stop- 
ping until she came up—at other times 
jumping, and curvetting, and rolling over 
in the sand,as if she were in a great 
frolic. It was a beautiful sight to see 
these two strange companions travelling 
along through the desert, where every 
thing else was so still. Not even the 
wings of a bird ruffled the air. The 
wide wilderness stretched out in every 
direction to the utmost verge of the hori- 
zon; and, as the breeze lightly played 
with the sand, it rippled and tossed like 
the gentle heaving of the ocean in a 
calm: the resemblance to the ocean was 
made still more strong by the glassy par- 
ticles of sand, that glittered in the moon- 
beams like sunshine on the water. 

Toward morning, Lariboo lay down 
to take some rest before the sun arose to 
scorch every earthly thing with its burn- 
ing face. The panther followed her ex- 
ample, resting her head upon the negro’s 
feet. How long she had been asleep 
she knew not, when she was awaked by 
a tremendous yelling and roaring. She 
sprang on her feet, and perceived, by the 
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light of the stars, that a monstrous striped 
hyena was fighting with the panther. 
The awful sight made her dizzy and 
sick; and she fell down in a swoon. 
The blazing rays of the sun, falling on 
her eyes, aroused her to consciousness. 
The panther was standing over her, 
affectionately licking her face with her 
tongue. Her jaws were very bloody ; 
and the bones of the hyena lay on the 
sand. 

Lariboo caressed the faithful creature 
with enthusiasm. “ The hyena would 
have devoured me sleeping had it not 
been for you, my dear friend,” she said ; 
and she actually wept, as she rubbed her 
face fondly against the glossy fur. 

All that day, they travelled without 
seeing any thing that had life. “It is 
lucky you had a hyena for breakfast, ” 
said Lariboo, as she patted the panther’s 
head, * otherwise you might have taken 
a fancy to eat 4 negro.” 

The animal tasted no food that and the 
succeeding day. She began to make a 
deep, mournful noise, particularly when 
the sun went down. Her eyes grew more 
fierce ; and she was much less frolic- 
some. Lariboo did not dare to trust the 
creature’s affection ; she could sleep only 
by short and fitful snatches, so great was 
her fear. On the third day, the panther 
started forward with great eagerness, 
She was soon out of sight; and she did 
not return during the whole day. Just 
as the sun was setting, however, Lariboo 
heard the tremendous cry of the animal, 
which she had really learned to love very 
heartily. The panther came bounding 
along, at his usual rate, springing high 
from the earth, and clearing the ground 
faster than the swiftest race-horse 
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The meeting produced mutual joy. 
The panther lifted up her back, purred, 
rubbed against her friend, and seemed as 
if she would never be satisfied with ca- 
resses. [Lariboo, on her part, was equally 


delighted to meet the creature that loved’ 


her so well. 

In the utter loneliness and eternal mo- 
notony of the desert, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the eager joy of the weary travel- 
ler, when he perceives any harmless 
living thing; even the flight of a little 
bird, far up in the clear atmosphere, is 
watched with the most intense delight. 

Lariboo’s happiness was not a little in- 
creased by perceiving that the panther’s 
jaws were bloody. She began to believe 
that nothing short of absolute starvation 
would induce the fierce brute to make a 
meal of her. 

I will not attempt to describe the whole 
of the journey through the desert; be- 
cause one day was so much like another, 
that it would be telling the same thing 
over and over again. 

It was more than a fortnight before the 
travellers entered the Tibboo country ; 
during which time, they had met with 
two oases, at which Lariboo stopped to 
gather nuts and berries, and refresh her- 
self with water. In one of -these verdant 
spots, Lariboo had a great frolic with the 
monkeys ; she pelted them with stones, 
and the imitating fools threw down nuts 
in return. Besides these verdant spots, 
they occasionally met a clump of date- 
trees, standing alone in the desert. 
These singular and valuable trees often 
grow in the parched soil of the desert, 
where all around is barren. Within the 
bark is a sweet, nourishing substance, 
called the marrow of the date-tree ; the 





fruit is cool, juicy, and refreshing, th 
young leaves are very good food ; the ola 
ones, when dried, are made into mats, 
baskets, &vc.; and the branches are full 
of filaments, that are manufactured into 
ropes and coarse cloth. No wonder the 
Africans love the date-tree. ‘The sight 
of them in the desert is particularly cheer- 
ing; for they never grow where there is 
not a fountain of water. How wonder- 
fully has our heavenly Father provided 
for the comfort of all his creatures ! 

The panther, much as she had been 
dreaded, proved an invaluable travelling 
companion. She wasa friend by day, and 
a guard by night. Once, Lariboo fell into 
one of the deep ditches that the negro 
tribes dig in the desert for their enemies 
and whick, being covered with light sand, 
prove a dangerous snare to the unwary 
traveller. The panther, seeing that she 
could not extricate herself, seized hold of 
her, as a cat does upon her kitten, and, at 
one bound, placed her in safety. 

The negro fared far better than the 
faithful brute ; for she could live on very 
little food, and she carried her mantle 
full of dates and berries. She frequently 
offered to share her dinner with the pan- 
ther, who looked at such provisions with 
great disdain. Both of the travellers suf- 
fered intense hunger in the course of their 
journey. The panther was once so rav- 
ing, that she seized the negro violently by 
the leg; but a few caresses made her 
relent. Lariboo felt then that death was 
approaching ; and at times she desired to 
die. She had been two entire days with- 
out a particle-of food for herself; and it 
was plain the panther would not much 
longer endure hunger. 

But a different ending of her troubles 
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awaited her. They were close to the | she would have attacked every human 
confines of a country which here and | being she met, if she happened to be hun- 


there presented a solitary negro hut. A 


large antelope, chased and caught by the | 


panther, satisfied her hunger, and she 
was again affectionate ; while a few sweet 
berries served to keep life in the wasted 
form of Lariboo. 

About three hours after the death of the 
antelope, Lariboo espicd a hunter with 
his bow and arrow. ‘The panther saw 
the same sight, and ‘immediately darted 
forward, to seize the man. 


| Sty: 





The huntsman was very expert; and | 


as the terrible animal raised herself to 
spring upon him, he shot her directly in 
the throat with a poisoned arrow, and 
then lay flat upon the ground. 
ther, in her dying fury, cleared his pros- 
trate body at one leap, and, after a few 
convulsive bounds, she rolled powe ‘ess 
on the ground. When Lariboo came up, 
the beautiful but terrible creature fixed a 
mournful, loving look upon her, and tried 


to lick her hand. Lariboo would have 


given all the world to save her life. | 


When she was dead, she sobbed like a 
child who has lost a favorite dove. ‘ My 
guardian of the desert,” exclaimed she, 
“you saved my life, but I could not 
save yours ;” and as she smoothed the 
rich, glossy fur of her dead companion, 
she watered it plentifully with bitter tears. 

The hunter, at first, thought her con- 
duct very strange ; but when she told 
how the panther had loved her, and 
watched over her, and refrained from 
harming her even when she was very 
hungry, he no longer wondered at her 
grief ; but he convinced her that the fierce 
animal could not possibly have gone far 


_ With her in an inhabited country, because 


The pan- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“It was lucky for you,” said he, 
“that you had a chance to gain her affec- 
tions When her stomach was full. Ifshe 
had been fasting when you took posses- 
sion of her cave, it would have done but 
little good to caress her.” 

Lariboo staid at the negro’s hut several 
days. She felt grateful to him, and she 
knew very well that the panther would 
not have been a safe traveller in an in- 
habited country. Sutill, she could nct re- 
frain from weeping whenever she thought 
of their singular friendship. 

Having staid long enough to rest and 
recruit herself, Lariboo proceeded to 
Bilma, which is the capital of the Tibboo 
country. It is a mean little town, with 
walls of earth. It derivés its chief im- 
portance from numerous salt lakes around 
it, salt being the most valuable article of | 
The warlike Tua- 
ricks come to these lakes, load whole car- 


commerce in Africa. 


avans with salt,and undersel! the Tibboos 
in all the markets ; yet the timid ‘Tibboos 
have been so long in the habit of con- 
sidering them as masters, that they do not 
dare to say a word. 

At Bilma, Lariboo found a caravan of 
Tibboo merchants going to Mourzook. 
Under their protection, she reached her 
home in safety, and found her husband 
alive and well. She persuaded him, and 
a dozen of her neighbors, to go to the 
oasis where she had her first interview 
with the panther. 

“There we shall find every thing to live 
upon,” said she ; “and as it lies out of the 
route from Mourzook to Bornou, we shall 
be out of the way of the savage Tuaricks.” 

They accordingly removed thither with 
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fifty camels, and the two tame gazelles. 
| Lariboo never knew what became of her 
babe ; but probably its little bones crum- 
bled in the desert. ‘The skin of the pan- 
ther hung in Lariboo’s hut to the day of 
her death. 

This remarkable story, which I believe 
to be true, shows how much power gen- 
tleness and affection have over the fiercest 
creatures. When you are tempted to be 
vexed with the ill-nature of an unamiable 
companion, remember that love causes 
love, and gentleness soothes anger. — Ju- 
venile Miscellany. 




















Dr. Jenner, 


HE life of this man is very instructive, 
as well as interesting. He was the 
first man of science and standing 
who discovered that vaccination was 

& preventive of small-pox, and was the 














great instrument by which this curious | 


and wonderful fact was made known to 
the world; and he has therefore shown 
how great a blessing one man may be to 
the world, if he will devote his talents to 
the good of mankind. : 

Edward Jenner was born at Berkeley, 
in England, in 1749, his father being a 
minister there. He was educated at 
London as a physician, and settled as 
such in his native town in 1773. He 
was not a man of, very extraordinary 
abilities, but he had a habit of observa. 
tion, which was equal to genius, in its 
useful results. Small-pox was at that 
time the great scourge of the world, and 
though inoculation had been introduced 
from Turkey, and was generally prac- 
tised, it still only mitigated the disease, 
and by no means conquered it. 

This being the state of things, Dr. Jen- 
ner was interested in the remark made 
by a countrywoman, one day, that “she 
could not take the small-pox, because she 
had had the cow-pox.” Most persons 
would have treated this asa popular de- 
lusion; but not so Dr. Jenner. He be- 
gan to investigate the subject, and soon 
found that it was a general opinion 
among the milkers, in that region, that 
a person who had been infected with an 
eruption common in the teats of cows, 
could not take the small-pox. He pur- 
sued his inquiries, and became satisfied 
that such was the fact. He then set to 
work to convince the world of it, and, 
though he encountered great opposition 
and ridicule, he at last triumphed, and 
the world acknowledged the obligation 
they owed him. 

It has been found that a person who 
has had the cow-pox, or who has been 
vaccinated, may, after some years, have 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES—THE COTTON PLANT. mi) 


1 to a disease resembling small-pox, called 

own varioloid, but which is seldom fatal, or 

e to even very serious. 

s to Dr. Jenner died in May, 1823, yet 
lived to see himself justly ranked as one 

ley, of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
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es Lights and Shades. 


ne gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 





lary The darkest wave hath bright foam near 
T'Vae it ; 
1 its And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
that Some solitary star, to cheer it. 
and The gloomiest soul is not all om ; 
g 
iced The saddest heart is not all sadness; 
rac. And sweetly o’er the darkest gloom 
ase There shines some lingering beam of glad- 
mal ness. 
Jen- Despair is never quite despair ; The Cotton Plant. 
nade Nor life, nor death, the future closes ; N a former number, we gave a brief 


And round the shadowy brow of care 
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Persia, and is the species chiefly culti- 
vated in the United States, Sicily, and 
Malta. In Georgia and Mississippi, it 
yields but one crop in a year; but in 
Texas it produces two crops in a year. 

There is a kind of herbaceous cotton 
which becomes a shrub, from four to six 
fect high. The tree-cotton sometimes 
grows to the height of fifteen feet, and is 
a native of India, Arabia, and Egypt. 

The shrubby cotton is a peculiar kind, 
raised in the Mauritius and in China. It 
is quite yellow, and is used in making 
that species of cloth called nankeen. 
The preceding engraving gives a picture 
of this species. 


—_@————- 


Artifice. 


HE most¢ innocent dissimulation is 
never without disadvantages. Wheth- 
er criminal or not, artifice is always 
dangerous, and almost invariably pro- 

ductive of misery. The best and sound- 
est policy is, in no case to employ artifice, 
or to practise the slightest deception, but 
to be, in every circumstance of life, up- 
right and sincere. This is the natural 
system of virtuous minds, and superiority 
of talents and of understanding is alone 
sufficient to lead to its adoption. 


a ee 


Conduct to Equals. 


E kind, pleasant, and loving, not cross 
nor churlish, to your equals; and in 
thus behaving yourselves, all persons 
will naturally desire your familiar 

acquaintance, and every one will be 
ready and willing, upon opportunity, to 
serve and assist you. 





Columbus. 


HEN Columbus, after having dis 
covered the Westerr Hemisphere, 
was, by order of the king of Spain, 
brought home from America in 

chains, the captain of the ship, who was 
intimately acquainted with his character, 
his knowledge, and his talents, offered to 
free him from his chains, and make his 
passage as agreeable as possible. Co- 
lumbus rejected his friendly offer, saying, 
“Sir, I thank you; but these chains are 
the rewards and honors for my services 
from my king, whom I have served as 
faithfully as my God ; and, as such, I will 
carry them with me to my grave.” 


———— 


Truth. 


HE Egyptians of old always. used to 
wear a golden chain, beset with 
precious stones, which they styled 
“truth,” intimating that to be the 
most illustrious ornament. The sacred 
writings tell us that “ God is truth,” and 
therefore to pervert the use of our speech, 
which so remarkably distinguishes us from 
the beasts that perish, must be a high of 


fence to him. 
_— oa 


The Candle and the Candlestick. 


A FA BL E. 

“you mean, despicable thing!” said a 
candle to a candlestick, “ what 
were you made for but to wait ou 
me?” ‘And pray tell me,” said 

the candlestick, “ of what use you would 

be without me, though now you shine 0 

proudly, while I hold you up ?” 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CIRCASSIA. 


Travels and Adventures in Armenia, by Thomas Trotter. 


{Continued from p. 40.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ue Villages in that part of Armenia 
through which our journey now lay 
form the most singular abodes for hu- 
man beings. The houses are generally 
constructed under ground, the earth which 
isexcavated being heaped about the walls 
on the outside, the effect of which is to ex- 
clude the light of the sun, as well as to in- 
crease the warmth within. . The want of 
daylight, however, is not felt as a very se- 
rious inconvenience by these people, who, 
when not engaged in active business out 
of doors, remain within their houses all the 
day, either smoking or in utter idleness. 
As the darkness of night comes‘on, their 
plentiful supply of wood enables them to 





keep up a constantly blazing fire. When 
they require light for other purposes, they 
burn, instead of candles or lamps, pitch- | 
pine knots, which were formerly used for 
the same purpose by the country people | 
in New England, and which are not yet 
out of date in the Scotch Highlands. 
Beyond the town of Bajazeed, which | 
I have described in the last chapter, we 
found a pretty good road for some distance ; 
but presently it began to wind among the 
mountains. As we ascended, the snow 
became deeper, and we often missed our 
way. Several times, we were obliged to 
dig our animals out of the deep snow-pits 
into which they had sunk. At length we 
got completely bewildered ; all trace of the 
road had disappeared, and, to crown our 
perplexities, the animals stuck fast, and 
we were compelled to unlade them, and 
drag their loads over the snow for a long 





distance. Still, no route for the animals 
could be found. Our guards, dismounting 
from their horses, went plunging hither 
and thither in search of a track, but to no 
purpose ; and shortly the snow began to fall 
in large flakes, completely obscuring the 
air. We were about to give ourselves up 
for lost, when a couple of Persian horse- 
men, who had followed our footsteps, came 
up, and offered themselves for guides. 
We gladly accepted their services, and 
they took the lead. Being mounted on 
very strong horses, they plunged through, 
not without great difficulty, and went on- 
ward ; but our guards, attempting to fol- 
low, got firmly fixed in the snow. Our 
baggage-horses refused to move a step, 
and lay down utterly exhausted. Despair 

The 
wind rose, and the snow fell thicker and 
faster. It was within an hour of sunset, 
and all attempt to proceed farther was 
vain: nothing was left for us but to en- 
deavor to retrace our steps to the station 


' which we had last quitted. 


While we were deliberating upon this, 
one of the Persian horsemen returned, and 
informed us that, if we would leave our 
baggage where it was, he felt confident 
he could carry us through ; that we could 
easily send for it from the next station. 
We had not quite confidence enough in 
the country, or the inhabitants, to trust our 
property in this exposed manner, though 
guarded by the mountain snows. It was 
well for us, indeed, that we did not taxe 
this man’s advice; for we afterwards 
heard that only one of these horsemen 
ever reached the next village, and this 
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with the loss of his steed, which perished 
in the snow; the other was never heard 
of more. We turned our faces back- 
ward, and, after immense labor in dig- 
ging out our horses from the snow every 
two minutes, discovered that it was im- 
possible to regain the station which we 
had quitted, for the falling snow had com- 
pletely obliterated all marks of the road. 
Night had now come on, and we groped 
our Way in a particular direction in search 
of a village, which some of the party in- 
formed us was to be found in that quar- 
ter. But, after wading up and down for 
some time, nothing was to be seen. 

At length, the welcome sound of the 
barking of a dog came borne upon the 
night-breeze to our ears from afar. We 
fired a pistol,asa signal of distress, and 
pushed on with new vigor ; plunging at 
random through drift, and hollow, and 
whatever came in our way. Even the 
horses, Weary as they were, seemed to 
catch the animation ef hope, and carried 
us forward bravely. Presently we crossed 
a deep ravine ; a full chorus of barking 
burst out close upon us, and, before any 
object could be seen that indicated the 
presence of man, we were assailed by a 
troop of ferocious dogs, at least fifty in 
number, who were guarding a flock of 
sheep before their master’s door. The 
deafening uproar which they made 
brought out the shepherds from:an invisi- 
ble subterraneous den— wild, shaggy- 
looking fellows, apparently as rough as 
their dogs , but by their help we escaped 
being devoured by the animals, and 
reached the body of the place where 
they had taken up their abode, 

We hardly felt sure, however, that we 
had secured a lodging by thus reach- 





ing a den of wild men. We wer 
stopped at one of the outworks, like ene. 
mies, in the falling snow; and there we 
sat on our horses, watching the baggage, 
surrounded and watched in our turn by 
the savages whom curiosity had broughi 
together, and by the formidable dogs, who 
continued to glare at us and prowl around 
us: by their ill-suppressed growls, they 
seemed still longing for a bite, as much 
as their masters did for our property. 
After a wearisome negotiation between 
our chief guide and the shepherds, the 
former crept out of one of the yawning 
caverns which constituted this delectable 
abode, and announced that he had made 
a bargain for our reception. 

We followed this man, accordingly, 
into the dark gulf, and straightway found 
ourselves in an assembly of cows, horses, 
sheep, goats, and human beings, — from 
among which, an old man with a long 
white beard, who might have represented 
the shepherd of Lot or Abraham, stepped 
forth, and, seizing hold of my hand, gave 
me the salutation of peace. He then led 
me into a larger cave, half full of horses, 
in the farther wall of which was a low, 
square hole, from which two or three 
goats were peeping. Here the old fellow 
bade us walk in with as much ceremony 
as if inviting us to enter a palace. We 
had much ado to understand that we must 
enter such a dismal-looking place ; but 
necessity compels a man to creep into 
strange nooks. We entered, and found a 
young Koord hard at work brushing and 
scraping away a thick carpet of muck 
which had collected on the floor from 
the sheep and goats, the ordinary inhab- 
itants of this back parlor! The young 
fellow had considerable difficulty in e- 
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pelling these quadrupeds, to make room for 
us; but at last they were tumbled out, neck 
and heels, kicking and scratching at a fu- 
rious rate. ‘The apartment, having been 
cleared, was spread with mats for our ac- 
commodation, and, being luckily provided 
with a fireplace, afforded a lodging, which 
we were not at all inclined to despise, when 
we recollected that we had just escaped 
the chance of sleeping in a snow-bank. 
The old fellow with the long beard bus- 
tled about and arranged things for our com- 
fort; the mats were laid, the fire kindled, 
and fuel in abundance heaped to supply it ; 
but when the question, ‘*Whatis there to 
eat?” came to be put, he shook his head. 
“ Any fowls?” * No.” —* Any eggs ?” 
“No.” —“ Rice?” ‘ No.” — * Milk?” 
“No.” — “ Butter?” “No.” — Any 
bread, then?” ‘Ah, yes, a little 
bread; and, if we desired it, they 
would kill a sheep for us, and we might 
have the fat of its tail for butter. Sheeps- 


tail fat was an excellent substitute for but- | 


ter. Nothing better offering, we agreed 
for the sheep; and, in less than half an 
hour, the animal was butchered, skinned, 
cooked, and served up in kebabs, as 
they call the dish. It consists of half- 
scorched pieces of mutton, swimming in 
melted sheeps-tail fat. Was not this a 


“dainty dish to set before a king”? No | 


matter: hungry dogs will eat coarse 
morsels, ‘The dainty repast was placed 
upon a table-cloth consisting of a huge 
hide, which appeared to be stained 
with the relics of a thousand feasts; and 
we fell to, nothing loath. There was not a 
man among us who was not as hungry as a 
tiger, for the keen air of the mountains is a 
potent sharpener of the appetite ; and the 
kebabs disappeared as if by magic. 
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While seated at this undergiound re- 
past, | could not help reflecting on my 
friends at home, who little guessed the na- 
ture of my adventures for that day, escap- 
ing by a hair’s breadth the cold death of a 
snow-drift, and, an hour or two afterward, 
snugly lodged under ground, in a little, 
wild, Koordish village, receiving the queer- 
est entertainment from a parcel of ruffi- 
ans, who, could they have met me defence- 
less in the*open field, would have cut my 
throat, for the sake of my old shoes, with- 
out any scruple or remorse. llere we 
were, as they say,“ hail fellow, well met!” 
bandying jokes as if we had been old ac- 
quaintances. Old Father Abraham, above 
mentioned, made an admirable figure by 
torchlight. He wore as voluminous a pair 
of breeches as ever a Dutch skipper, and 
had a monstrously long nose, that remind- 
ed me of the tale of Slawkenbergius in 
“Tristram Shandy.” After supper, for 
want of better amusement, and in order 
to promote good-humor, I requested the 
Koords to give us a song. One of them 
struck up a tune, and regaled us with a 
doleful ditty, which harmorized very wel! 
with this dungeon abode. In return, I en- 
tertained them with *“ Yankee Doodle.” 

I rose the next morning, in hopes of 
being able to make an early start on the 
journey ; but, before I had well got on my 
legs, my hopes were checked by the sight 
of the great snow-flakes that were coming 
fast through a hole in the roof, which was 
the only opening that admitted light and 
air to the room. On going out, | found it 
as dark as clouds and mist could make it: 
more than half a foot of snow had fallen 
during. the night. ‘To go onward was im- 
possible ; and to stay here was to be 
snowed up in a dark and dismal den 
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The only thing to be done was to go back 
to one of the villages which we had passed 
through on the main route, and wait there 
for the first caravan that might be strong 
enough to take the road. When we came 
to settle the reckoning, we had an amus- 
ing specimen of Koordish hospitality and 
conscience, for the charges were about 
four times the value of the articles fur- 
nished ; the sheep, for instance, two dol- 
lars. However, the bill wa’s paid; but, 
to make some amends for this extrava- 
gance, we ordered the guide to secure the 
remains of the mutton for our next meal. 
But here again we were overreached ; 
for the very rumor of the death of a sheep 
had mustered every man, woman, and 
child, in the village, who determined to 
have a feast at our expense. Accord- 
ingly, they had fallen tooth and nail upon 
the carcass, so that not the smallest bone 
of it was to be found. 

We were fortunate in finding our way 
back to a caravan station on the road ; but 
it would be in vain to attempt any thing 
like an adequate description of it. Noth- 
ing was to be seen, as we approached the 
village, except some slight irregularities 
of surface covered with snow. The den 
of a dwelling in which I was -accommo- 
dated was, like the one already described, 
under ground, and I was.conducted to its 
dark entrance through a labyrinth of bur- 
rows that would have puzzled Theseus of 
old. A great, strapping fellow lugged me 
along in his arms, a precaution absolutely 
necessary, for, although near noonday, it 
was as dark as pitch, and our feet slipped 
continually in the muddy plashes made by 
the cattle, or stumbled at all sorts of ob- 
stacles. - Finally, I was thrust into a little 





roof, and already tenanted by a horse and 
asheep. The latter was turned out, but 
the horse was allowed to remain barri. 
caded in one corner of the apartment by 
a huge log, behind which he munched his 
hay in perfect quiet. 

After I had arranged my baggage in this 
dark den, 1 went out to take a view of 
my neighbors. In the adjoining cavern 
were stabled a number of horses : in an. 
other were congregated together a group 
of women, children, and sheep: from the 
door of another issued a multitude of cows 
and calves, which nearly knocked me 
down in their hurry. ‘There was very 
little to delight the eyes in any part of the 
prospect which this neighborhood afforded, 
and I returned to my lodgings, where mats 
had been spread, and preparations made 
for dinner. I had scarcely sat down to 
this repast, when I heard a loud ba-a-a! 
and, all of a sudden, in bounded a great 
he-goat, followed by a couple of his wives, 
who probably were the rightful occupants 
of the corner which I had usurped. You 
may imagine the surprise of these crea- 
tures at finding a visitor like myself in 
possession of their quarters; as the 
poet says, 

“Much more astonished than delighted 

To find the gentleman invited " 

They all stopped short the instant they 
beheld me; and there we stood, staring 
each other in the face most awkwardly. 
For my own part, I had no room to back 
out, and therefore stood on my defence, 
expecting nothing less than a regular 
* set-to’’ with all three of them, in which 
case,| could not have avoided some pretty 
hard knocks, for the butting ofa stout goat 
is no trifle when a man is pinned hard up 


subterraneous trap, lighted by a hole inthe | against a wall. However, after we had 
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faced each other for a minute or two, I 
plucked up courage, flourished my fists, and 
rushed on with as loud a shout as my lungs 
could exert. ‘This bold stroke of general- 
ship struck an instant panic into the ene- 








my: they wheeled to the right about, and 
scampered off in double quick time, and I 
remained in undisputed possession of my 
quarters during the night. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Genghis Khan. 


HIS man, whose name is often spelt 
Zingis Khan, according to the records 
of history, must have been one of 
the most remarkable of the Tartar 
chiefs who have been celebrated in the 
annals of Central Asia. In this portion 
of the East is an elevated plain of vast 
extent, which has long been occupied by 
tribes living chiefly by pasturage and 
plunder. They have some camels; but 
horses are their favorite and principal 
beasts of burden. 
[n the twelfth century, these scattered 
tribes were combined and led to conquest 


by the address of the famous Zingis. 
VOL. XI. 6 





His real name was Termegin, and, though 
the son of a chief, his early life was 
clouded with obscurity and adversity. 
At the age of forty-nine, he, however, 
triumphed over his difficulties, and was 
solemnly installed as khan or emperor 
of Tartary. 

He had great talent for war, and soon 
formed the plan of subjugating the whole 
of Asia. His army amounted to 700,000 
men. Having conquered the whole of 
Tartary, he turned his army against the 
Chinese empire. He soon broke through 
the great wall,-captured eighty cities, and 
extorted from the empire an immense 
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tribute of gold, silver, silk, and horses. 
After a time he came again, and besieged 
Pekin, the capital. Though obstinately 
resisted, he finally took the place, and 
added the five northern provinces of 
China to his empire. 

He now turned his victorious arms to 
the west, and such was his success, that 
his empire extended from Asia Minor to 
the borders of the Pacific. ‘The ravages 
committed by his armies were terrible ; 
the lives lost in battle can hardly be 
counted ; learning and refinement were 
trampled under foot; libraries were con- 
verted into stalls, and the * leaves of the 
Koran,” say the Mohammedan writers, 
“were used to litter the horses.” 

Zingis lived to a great age, and is said 
to have regretted his devastations, in his 
latter days. He died in 1226, and was 
the greatest of the ‘* Great Moguls.” 


=. 


“Take Care of Number One!” 


{Continued from p. 36.] 
CHAPTER IV. 


EFORE we proceed farther, we must 
give a brief sketch of farmer Lane's 
establishment, that the reader may 
have a clear idea of the situation of 

our hero. The house was an old-fash- 
ioned wooden building, standing by the 
road-side, and without any enclosure. It 
was gray with age, and its clapboards 
were tinged with a fine greenish moss, 
which found nutriment in the decaying 
wood. ‘Two huge buttonwood trees rose 
in front; and scattered around upon the 
green were an ample wood-pile, the 
wreck of an old cart, a Heap of stones, a 
rickety ox-sled, a sleigh painted fiery 
® 
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red within and bright graen without, and 
a great variety of other ruinous articles, 
too tedious to mention.” 

The outhouses were ample, and con. 
sisted of almost a village of edifices, 
built at various times, and set higgledy. 
piggledy, without a very nice regard to 
picturesque effect. It is said that utility 
is the rule of beauty ; and if it be so, 
probably farmer Lane thought this the 
most beautiful place in the world ; for, 
from his front-door steps, he could take 
an easy and rapid survey of the chief 
objects which constituted his worldly 
wealth. Before him, in one landscape, 
lay all the various articles we have men- 
tioned, together with his well and his 
pig-sty, his barn and his barn-yard, 
three stacks of hay and three of straw. 
his two cow-houses and his sheep-pen, his 
corn-crib and his smoke-house, his bee- 
hives and his hen-coops. All lay before 
him in one view; and he could look 
round upon these things, and say he was 
lord of all he surveyed. 

To a mind that is trained in ideas and 
habits of neatness and order, such a scene 
is any thing but pleasing; for it not only 
shows a want of refined taste, but it dis- 
plays also a deficiency of that economy 
and care which are needful in order to 
thrive in the affairs of life. But the 
farmer had been brought up in this way: 
so his father lived before him; and it 
was a part of his pride and his glory to 
do as the “ old man” had done. 

We must pass over a period of some 
months, after Jacob Karl’s arrival at this 
place, and remark that, by degrees, not 
only his master, but the people around 
the establishment, all began to have an 
unpleasant idea that the boy was greedy 
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and selfish to a degree seldom found in 
one so young. ‘This notion grew into a 
settled opinion, and that opinion consti- 
tuted what we may call his character. 
This was not confined to the older people ; 
but the children of the family —the boys 
and girls of Jacob’s age — noticed his 
peculiarities, and soon began to make him 
the object of their gibes and jeers, They 
found that he always appropriated to 
himself every thing he could get. He 
never shared the cherries, or whortleber- 
ries, or pears, or peaches, which he ob- 
tained, with his friends or playmates: 
every thing of this sort went into his 
mouth or his pocket. ‘ Take .care of 
Number One!” said Jacob; and “There 
goes greedy Jake!” said the boys and girls. 

During cherry time, an incident oc- 
curred which made no little fun among 
the young republicans of the farm. Ja- 
cob’s master had noticed the greedy 
habits of the youth, and saw that it led 
him into a kind of small pilfering, which 
was not only disagreeable, but dangerous, 
from the consequences to which it might 
lead. Accordingly, one day, he con- 
trived to have the children carefully 
weighed upon the steelyard, and noted 
the exact notch of Jacob’s weight. He 
then set the boy to picking cherries, upon 
a large old tree, bending with red and 
juicy fruit. Jacob had no suspicion of 
the trap that was laid for him: so he 
went on picking, very industriously, for 
half an hour. ‘The greater part of the 
fruit he put into the basket; but when he 
came across a peculiarly tempting cherry, 
he slipped it slyly into his throat. At last 
he came down ; and then the farmer, who 
nad watched his proceedings, took him 
again to the steelyards. 


“TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE!" 








33 
“ Heigh-ho!” said the farmer ; “ what 
is this, Jacob? you weigh full two pounds 
more than when you went up the cherry. 
tree!” 

“| don’t know, sir,” said the boy. 

“ Well, | know,” was the reply. “ You 
have eaten two pounds, or more than a 
quart, of cherries! That’s too large a 
toll, my boy. I do not grudge a few 
cherries; but | hate to see a fellow who 
is always greedy and sly. Be careful, 
sir, how you practise in this way, for 
soon or late, it will make you a thief!” 

Jacob was not a little mortified at this 
aflair, particularly as all the young people 
around got hold of the story, and rang 
it, by «a hundred changes, in his ears. 
* What’s your opinion of steelyards ?” 
said one. ‘How many cherries to the 
pound?” said another. ‘Two for me, 
and one for the basket, as Jacob Kar! 
said to the cherries,” added a third. 

Now our hero, unhappily, had no kind 
friend, no wise father or mother, to teach 
him his error, and to show him the way 
to correct his fault, and set his feet*in the 
right path. He saw that he had made a 
mistake ; but, instead of doubting the 
truth of his sclfish principle, —“ Take 
care of Number One !’’ —he concluded 
that he had failed in not being cunning 
and careful enough. “I shall look out 
better next time,” said he, “and take care 
not to be caught.” This was the sub- 
stance of his reflections upon the affair of 
the steelyards. 

He now went on for some time, grow- 
ing more and more cautious and sly in 
his little arts, but still practising them. 
He was not actually detected in any one 
gross instance for a considerable period ; 


but the sharp eyes of young and ola 
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“4 “TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE!” 


could see his real feelings displayed in 
many ways, and their cpinion of him 
grew worse and worse. Every one was 
suspicious of him ; every one shunned and 
watched him. Jacob became conscious 
of this, and not only his manner gradu- 
ally changed, but his very looks altered. 
At first, he was a handsome, round-faced 
boy, with dark, curly hair, and large, 
mild, hazel eyes. His look was pensive, 
but still winning. Now, his deportment 


had become shy ; his eye had lost its mild: 


expression, and was restless, startled, and 
suspicious. His face had a sharpened 
look ; he seemed old beyond his years; 
the blandness of youth was gone, and a 
cold, repulsive selfishness was visible in 
his countenance. 

Thus things went on, till another inci- 
dent occurred which made no little sport 
at the expense of our hero. He was-one 
day required to go in a wagon, with 
one of the hired men, to a village, at the 
distance of three miles, to carry some wal- 
auts, chestnuts, &c. As they were going 
along, they came to a house where the 
hired man had some business. He ac- 
cordingly got out of the wagon and 
went in, leaving Jacob on the seat. 
“Now,” thought Jacob, “is a good 
chance. [ can get my pockets full of 
walnuts, and sell them at fhe village.” 
So he untied one of the bags, and filled 
the pockets of his trousers to overflow- 
ing. When the man came back, he saw 
what had been going on, but said nothing. 

He, however, whipped up the horse, 
and, as the road was pretty rough, some 
of the walnuts in the boy’s trousers 
hopped out of his pockets, and, sliding 
down, got into the seat of his trousers. 
One or two soon came under him, and, as 
he was pounded up and down by the 





motion of the wagon, he was sorely 
distressed. The driver understood the 
whole matter, and whipped up the faster. 
Jacob was soon in a most terrible state 
of agitation. He shifted this way and 
that; he rose up and sat down: but all 
this rather increased his misery, for, the 
more he moved, the more walnuts slipped 
down his trousers, and came between him 
and the hard board of which the wag. 
on seat was made. At last, full a pint 
of nuts had got under him; but the 
driver had no mercy. On he went, at 
full trot, until Jacob, unable to conceal 
his agony, cried out, “ Stop — stop — 
do stop! I want to get out.” 

* What do you want to get out for?” 
said the man. 

No matter; no matter,” said Jacob; 
*‘ but do let me get out; do, pray, let me 
get out.” 

“ Q, we’re almost there,” said the mer- 
ciless driver ; “ you can surely wait till we 
get there.” With this, he fetched the horse 
a sharp cut, and, springing into a gallop, 
he soon brought the two riders to the vil- 
lage. We need hardly say, that a part 
of our hero’s body, which may as weil 
be nameless, was nearly reduced to a 
jelly. Still, he was obliged to conceal 
his distress — or, as the phrase goes, 
“Grin, and bear it.” Nor was this all 
he had to suffer; for, when he returned 
to the farm, the story was told, and soon 
became the crack jest of the place. 
** Which do you like best for a seat, 
Jake — nuts or down?” said one, with a 
leer. “How many bushels can you 
carry in your trousers?” said another. 

*T must be more careful,” said Jacob 
to himself, ** and take better care of Num- 
ber One!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ancient Egyptian Architecture. 


A Peep at Architecture. . 


RCHITECTURE is the art of building, | 


and is used in constructing houses 


for dwellings, churches, and a great 


variety of edifices for public and 
private use. 
useful, for i, provides mankind with one 
of the first necessaries of life; and, in 
its more elevated branches, it may be 


ing in a high degree to display and con- 
firm the civilization of society. 

The history of this great art, from its 
infancy, would be very interesting ; but 
we have not the means of tracing it to 
a very early period. In ancient times, 
mankind dwelt in caverns, or such 
other shelter as Nature provided. Afler 
a time, they constructed huts, of sticks ; 


It is in the highest degree | 





these they thatched with leaves or straw, 
and, going from one step of improvement 
to another, they at last built stable edifices 


| of wood or stone. 


The first object in these structures was 


mere shelter. In warm climates they 


were slight; but in colder countries, thev 


' were built in a manner to withstand the 
ranked as one of the fing arts, contribut- | 


blasts of winter, and to exclude the snow, 
hail, and frost. After the demands of 
necessity were satisfied, the idea of com- 
fort crept into the house and the home, 
and luxury soon followed. A log cabin 
—a mere wigwam — was sufficient in 
the barbarous age; but in the refined 
one, a house must not only exclude the 
driving elements, but it must have its 
floors covered with soft carpets; its walls 
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must be embellished with pictures ; and 
even the forms and proportions of its 
rooms and halls, as well as of its exterior, 
must be such as to satisfy that blended 
sense of utility and beauty, called “ good 
taste.” At this point, the modern idea of 
architecture has been realized. 

In public edifices, the progress keeps 
pace with the improvements above de- 
scribed, though it has often happened that 
the palaces and burial-places of kings 
and princes, as well as religious struc- 
tures, have attained a high degree of 
perfection, while the mass of the people 
were miserably sheltered. 

A variety of styles of architecture have 
sprung up in the course of ages, and 
have, more or less, excited the admira- 
tion of mankind. The ancient Egyptian 
structures, of which there are many re- 
mains, were of the most colossal dimen- 
Sions ; the great purpose seeming to be 
to combine an imperishable durability 
with a severe and gloomy aspect of gran- 
deur. This species of architecture has 
been fancied to be but a refinement upon 
the original notion of society, when they 
lived in caves, and the eternal rocks fur- 
nished the pillars and roof of the abode 
of mankind. 

The Greek and Roman architecture 
was lighter and more elegant, and is sup- 
posed to have been suggested by the idea 
of trees, for pillars, supporting a roof. 
The Gothic architecture has been sup- 
posed to be an imitation of the forest, 
the trees being the pillars, and the boughs 
the groined arches above. Perhaps these 
Suggestions are mere fancies, after all ; 
yet they seem to convey some idea of 
the leading characteristics of the several 
styles of architecture. 





Of all the kinds, the Grecian are the 
most admired. Of these, there are three 
orders ; the Doric, the Ionic, and the Co- 
rinthian. ‘Two other orders, composed 
of these, are known, the Tuscan and the 
Composite. ‘The Romans imitated the 
Greek architecture, but added little that 
was original or that served to improve it. 

The characteristics of the orders are 
to be found in the columns, the capital, 
and the entablature. The following cut 
shows the Doric style, which is the most 
simple, chaste, and substantial, of the 
Grecian orders, 


( Cornice. 








Frieze. 





Architrave. 


The Entablature. 











Capital. 








Shaft of the column. 





























The celebrated Parthenon, at Athens, 
now standing, though in a ruinous state, 
was of this order. The Bank of the 
United States, at Philadelphia, now the 
Custom-House, is also of the Doric order. 
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The following exhibits the Ionic style. 
The capital is wrought with a spiral horn, 
called a rolute. 





























This is a favorite style, lighter than the 
Doric, and, though more ornamented, it is 
still very simple and chaste. It will be 
perceived that the column here has a 
support, called the base. Several famous 
Grecian edifices were in the lonic style. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE ARCHER AND THE Arrow.—An 
archer complained of his arrow, be- 
cause it did not hit the mark. “If 
you had directed me right,’ said the 

arrow, ‘*I should not have failed.” 

By this we learn, that we too often 

blame others when the fault is only in 
ourselves. 





Confessions of a Medicine. Chest. 


(Concluded from p. 22.} 
CHAPTER Ill. 
E left Mrs. Smith, the formidable 


hero of our story, at the open door, 

and, as it was a cold morning, we 

have, perhaps, permitted her to 
stay too long in a position so exposed. 
She now shut the door, Mrs. Bunce, a 
widow of the place, and remarkable for 
her portly person, having entered. A 
great many compliments passed and re- 
passed between the two ladies, until, at 
last, Mrs. Bunce announced her errand in 
the following words : — 

“ Yes— yes, my dear Mrs. Smith, 
you are very polite. You intend to be 
complimentary ; but when you say { 
look so well, you make me feel very ill. 
I did not come here merely to talk; I 
came on business— very important busi- 
ness.” 

Indeed!” said the doctress; “ well, 
what is it—any thing in my way?” 

‘] am almost ashamed to tell,” said 
Mrs. B. 

“Pshaw!” replied Mrs. 8., hitching 
closer to her visitor, and sinking her 
voice to a whisper; “ don’t be afeard. I 
dare say it’s nothing more than what I 
hear every day of my life. Come, out 
with it.” 

“Is there nobody in hearing?” said 
Mrs. B. 

*“ Not a soul,” was the answer. 

“Well, then,” said the lady, “you 
must permit me to go into my history 4 
little. When I was a girl, 1 was very 
slender, and possessed what is called a 
genteel figure. My complexion was also 











fair ; and, though I say it, I was what is 
called handsome. When I was four-and- 
twenty, having rejected a great many 
offers, | married my late husband, Mr. 
George Bunce. How it was I do not 
know ; but in less than a year I began to 
grow fleshy, and, after a short space, I 
actually weighed a hundred and ninety- 
two pounds. I did not think so much of 
it while George lived; for he, good soul, 
seemed to like me better the more there 
was of me. But he died a year and a 
half ago, as you know, and left me 
pretty well to do in the world. I made 
up my mind never to marry again; but 
Nat Birch has almost persuaded me to 
change my purpose.” 

Here Mrs. B. paused; and Mrs. S. 
wid her finger on her nose, and, not 
knowing what to think of it, said, “ Yes, 
yes, | see how it is.” Mrs. Bunce pro- 
ceeded — 

“Birch, you know, is an old bachelor, 
and of course has said nothing to me on 
the subject. Yet I know he is thinking 
of it—I can see it in his eyes. But his 
sister, Kate, who wants to keep him all 
to herself, is jealous of what she sees is 
coming; and I was told, the other day, 
that she ridiculed me before her brother, 
and said I was well enough ‘if I was not 
as fat as a porpoise!’ Did ydu ever hear 
any thing so shameful — so vulgar ? ” 

“ Never,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“It’s: not Christian, neither, to make 
fun of a providential circumstance like 
this,” said Mrs. Bunce. “I am not to 
blame for my fat. 1 didn’t make it; and 
if I could get rid of it, 1 would. It would 
be a duty to do so— would it not, Mrs. 
Sith?” 

* No-doubt,” was the repiy. 
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“ Well, that’s what | came for. The, 
say, Mrs. Smith, that you are a natteral 
doctor; that you have a call that way; 
that you know all about yarbs, and pot- 
terkerry drugs, and such like. Now, I’ve 
been thinking,’ perhaps, that you could 
give me something for this complaint of 
mine.” 

“To be sure I can!” said Mrs. Smith. 
“T understand your case, perfectly. | 
have got the very thing you want; and 
if you follow the directions, you will be 
cured ina month. It is called the * Ever- 
lasting Licksir of Gentility.’ ” 

*“That’s the very thing,’ said Mrs. 
Bunce, in an ecstasy ; “that’s the very 
thing! Give me a bottle at once.” 

*“ You must call to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “I must mix a quart bottle for 
you. Come to-morrow, and you shall find 
it ready.” After some more words, Mrs. 
B. departed, high in hope; and Mrs. 
Smith went to work to make her elixir. 

I cannot, on the word of a Medicine- 
Chest, exactly remember the ingredients 
which the sorceress used on the occasion; 
but I recollect clearly, that my jalap, rhu- 
barb, salts, and calomel phials were not 
a little reduced in their contents the next 
day. At the time appointed, Mrs. B. 
came, received her directions, and de- 
parted. 

A good many events transpired within 
the coming three weeks, but I was in 
such distress as jo the possible and proba- 
ble issue of this awful experiment upon 
Mrs. B., that I could not well treasure 
them up. All that fam able to say is 
that, at the end of a month, the rumor 
ran through the village that Mrs. Bunce 
was dead! Whata horrible shiver passed 





through my frame, as I heard the awful 
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intelligence. Nor was my agony abated | 


by hearing that she had pined away in | 
the most mysterious manner. In the | 
course of four weeks, it was stated, she 
had lost one hundred pounds of flesh ; 
and that at last she had passed away, her 
form reduced to a mere shadow of its 
usual proportions. 

I noticed particularly the looks of Mrs. 
Smith, at this time. She was evidently 
startled at her own success. Her elixir 
had done the work, but it had gone too 
far. ‘ But that’s not my fault,” said 
she, as she sat mustng upon the subject. 
“She took too much of it. I told her 
two spvonfuls a day — no doubt she took 
three.” 





While Mrs. S. was thus thinking the 
matter over, one of the neighbors came 
in and said that there was a great hub- 
bub in the village. Some said Mrs. B. | 
was dead; and some said she wasn’t 
dead. All agreed that it was an awfully 
mysterious case. Some said she had 
killed herself, and some said that Mrs. 
Smith’s elixir had killed her. 

My mistress here showed signs of in- 
tense anxiety, though she pretended to 
laugh at what she called the slanders of 
the world. No sooner was the visitor 
gone, than she sent a messenger in great 
haste for her son, James, who, as I have 
stated, was apprenticed to an apothecary, 
ina neighboring town, James came in 
the course of a few hours, and, agreeably 
to the directions of his mother, went to 
Mrs. Bunce’s house, to ascertain the 
actual state of the case. Here he found 
the body of the lady laid out, as if she 
were a corpse, ready for the funeral. 
But Dr. Filpot, who was present, de- 





clared that she was not dead. He in- 
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sisted that, though he could find no pulse, 
he could, by holding a mirror before the 
mouth of the seeming corpse, discern a 
vapor, cast by the breath upon its sur- 
face. James tried the experiment, and 
was satisfied that it was so. While 
in the room, he discovered a quart- 
bottle, standing in a cupboard, which 
seemed to him to be an old acquaint- 
ance. He approached, and read the 
label: ‘ Everlasting Licksir of Gen- 
tility.” He knew the handwriting, and 
guessed, at once, the whole truth. * My 
dear, good mother has been at work 
here,” said he. Upon this he left the 
house, and, returning home, told Mrs. 8. 
what he had discovered. She confessed 
the truth, and begged her son to take 
measures, if possible, to save her from 
disgrace. James was a shrewd apothe- 
cary and chemist, and, having provided 
himself with the proper remedies from 
my capacious bosom, set off to visit the 
patient, 

It was now late in the evening, and 
James found, at the bedside, Mr. Nat 
Birch and his sister, Kate. ‘These per- 
sons had agreed to watch with the body. 
though it was esteemed an awful thing in 
the village. ‘That night, the people went 
not abroad, for fear of meeting ghosts; 
and many a room was lighted with a 
candle or a lamp, during the long hours 
of darkness, to dissipate that creeping, 
chilling horror, which the mysterious 
state of Mrs. B. had stirred in many a 
bosom. 

James entered the dismal room, and 
announced his errand to the two watch- 
ers. He had come, he said, to admin- 
ister some medicines to the patient, 
which, he hoped, might raise her from 
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her trance. Kate Birch strenuously ob- 
jected. “It is a tempting of Providence,” 
said she, ‘to give physic to one half way 
between heaven and earth. [ll not stay 
to see it done!” So saying, she rose 
and was about to leave the room. James 
found himself forced to give way ; and 
so, for the present suspending his pur- 
pose, he sat down and fell into conversa- 
tion with the two Birches. 

After many observations, upon a va- 
riety of topics, the parties began to 
discourse about the individual whose 
body lay in such an equivocal state on 
the bed near at hand. Kate Birch spoke 
very freely; and I am sorry to say, that 
her brother, Nat, seemed to join with 
her. He spoke, indeed, of the seeming 
deceased as a conceited old woman, 
who was addled with the idea that every 
man was in love with her. 

No sooner had these words been ut- 
tered, than a slight creaking was heard 
upon the bed. All eyes were turned in 
that direction, and what was the horror 
depicted in the faces of the Birches, 
when they saw the body, now wasted to 
a mere skeleton, sitting erect, and the 
eyes goggling at them with a mingled ex- 
pression of horror and disgust! It was 
too much for mortal nerves. Nathaniel, 
and his sister, Catharine, vanished like 
shadows; und James, who understood 
the case, came to the bedside. Mrs. 
B. had been roused from her trance, and 
the young apothecary, applying the prop- 
er remedies to aid the force of nature, 
left her, after a few hours, in a quiet 
slumber. 

To make a long story short — Mrs. B. 
recovered, thongh she had cver after a 
shattered and feeble constitution. Thor- 





oughly humbled by what she had heard 
of the real opinion of Birch, she was, 
henceforward, a wiser woman. Mrs, 
Smith was forced by her son, James, to 
give up her abominable practices; and 
though she still dabbled in * yarbs” go 
far as to prescribe for headache and sore 
throat, she dared not venture upon that 
grand scale of practice which she had 
once affected. 

As for myself, my pots and gallipots 
were taken away, and, for a series of 
years, [ have been dozing upon a remote 
and dusty shelf, keeping safely in my 
bosom nothing but a roll of old vol- 
umes, newspapers and pamphlets — being 
thus reduced to a “receptacle of things 
lost on earth.” 


a 


The Story of Chicama. 


CHAPTER lL. 


N the narrow and crooked isthmus 

which connects North with South 

America, about three miles eastward 

of the present city of Panama, the 
traveller may find the mouldering runs 
of an ancient city. The place is now 
guite deserted ; but the shattered and de- 
caying remains of houses, churches, and 
fortifications, show that, at some remote 
period, this was the site of a considerable 
town. It is, indeed, the spot where the 
old city of Panama stood, which was 
plundered and ruined by the renowned 
bueanier, Morgan, in 1670. 

It is to this place, and as far back as 
the year 1531, that we ask the reader, 
in imagination, to accompany us. The 
scene presented at that time was strange 
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and striking. All around bore an aspect 
of wildness, save the little settlements 
which had been recently made by the 
Spaniards. The mountains, which here 
are broken into ridges, between which 
are broad and fertile valleys, rose into 
lofty pinnacles, and, at the period of which 
we speak, their slopes were covered with 
forests which nowhere showed the en- 
croachments of man. In the wide scene 
bounded on the west by the Pacific, and 
on the east by the Andes, not a cultivated 
field, not a town, a city, or a village, was 
presented to the eye. The ocean, too, 
was yet the empire of the whale and the 
porpoise, for not a vessel had ventured to 
do more than to cruise along the coast to 
the distance of a few leagues. 

The settlement of Panama, which soon 
after rose into a city, and became the 
centre of trade in this quarter of Amer- 
ica, consisted «ulmost wholly of rude bar- 
racks for soldiers, a church of rough 
stone, and a few scattered dwellings, 
mostly of wood, mingled with thatch. 
In this place, so recent in origin, and so 
humble in its actual condition, there were 
still hearts and minds that were filled 
with a pitch of enthusiasm, and an ardor 
of enterprise, not easily conceived in 
our more tranquil days. America had 
now been discovered about forty years. 
It had been found to contain the precious 
metals — gold and silver—in an abun- 
dance which surpassed the dreams of 
the most unbounded avarice. Mexico 
had been conquered. Less than a thou- 


sand Spanish soldiers had mastered eight } 


millions of people, and all their unmeas- 
ured wealth had become the spoil of :he 
victors. 


Nor was even this all. It was ru- 








mored that empires still richer than Mex- 
ico lay to the southward of Panama, and 
that, while gold and silver were so abun- 
dant there as to be used for the common- 
est utensils, the people were even less 
warlike, and less capable of defence, than 
those whom Cortez had subdued. The 
name of Peru had reached the ears of 
the settlers upon the isthmus, and this 
was said to be the chief empire of the 
continent of South America. It may 
well be believed that, among a set of 
greedy, bold, and unscrupulous adven 
turers, like in the settlement we 
have just described, such 


those 
intelligence 
should have excited the most extravagant 
dreams of conquest and plunder, to be 
realized in the yet unexplored regions of 
the south. 

In this state of things, we must intro- 
duce to our readers a group of Spanish 
soldiers, sitting beneath a tent, at a little 
distance from the barracks we have men- 
tioned. 





They were four in number — 
three of middle age, and one a youth of 
scarce eighteen. ‘They were all heavily 
armed, in the manner of that age, with 
iron breastplates and short, thick swords ; a 
by their sides lay, for each, a ponderous .) 
arquebuse, then used instead of muskets. 
All, save the youth, had thick, short, 
black beards, a little grizzled and burnt 
by years and exposure to the sun and . 
vind. ‘They lay idly upon the ground — 
for the weather was excessively hot ; 
but still the conversation seemed animated i 
and interesting. (% 
The elder of the group was speaking. 
“Nay, Bartolo,” said he, “I am getting sf 
old for such an expedition. Speak rather Na 
to Chicama. He is still young eno'gh to ‘ 
be cheated by the dreams of glory and Med 
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ambiion. I have had enough of both; 
or, rather, I have worn out my life with- 
out seeing a great deal of either — unless 
they consist of toil, hardship, and suf- 
fering.” 

‘None of your misgivings, old lron- 
chest,” said Bartolo; “it is too late for 
you to repent; so you may as well go 
forward and fulfil your destiny. Non- 
sense! You talk of remaining behind, 
when a project for plunder is afoot? I 
should as soon expect to see a wolf refuse 
to feed on a flock of sheep, because of 
scruples of conscience.” . 

“ What is this expedition every body 
is talking of ?’’ said the younger of the 
party, suddenly rising from a listless atti- 
tude, and giving his attention to the con- 
versation for the first time. 

“T will tell you,” said Bartolo. — 
“ You have heard of this dare-devil, who 
is called Francis Pizarro?” 

*“] have heard of him,” said Chicama; 
“ but | know nothing more than that he is 
esteemed a man of great intrepidity and 
vast ambition.” 

“That is true of him; but it is not 
ail,” said Bartolo, “ He is every way a 
strange and wonderful man. Every 
point of his history is marvellous. It is 
said that he was born upon the steps of a 
church, in Truxillo, in Spain, and, being 
deserted by his mother, was nursed by a 
sow. ‘This may not be true, but it is cer- 
tain that his birth was exceedingly hum- 
ble, and that he was totally neglected in 
childhood. He was never taught even 
to read or write, and spent his early days 
in taking care of pigs. As soon as he 
approached manhood, he ran away, be- 
came a soldier, and visited America. 


Lere he soon gained an ascendency over » 





those around him, and he 1s now w- 
trusted by our most pious sovereign with 
the duty of conquering the renowned 
empire of Peru.” 

*“ And this is the expedition you are 
speaking of?” said Chicama. 

“It is,” said Bartolo; * and I, for one, 
am going to join it. They tell wild 
stories of this Pizarro; but still he is the 
very man for such an enterprise. It is 
only necessary to look at him, to feel 
confidence in him. He has a frame that 
seems created for endurance, while his 
countenance shows that he was made for 
command,” 

“And what are his means?” said 
Chicama. 

“QO, he has meansenough. He bega 
this scheme some years ago. Being 
joined by Almagro, whom every body 
knows to be a good soldier, and that rich, 
cunning, old priest; Du Luque, they en- 
tered upon their project. As their plan 
was to rob, burn, murder, and plunder the 
Peruvians, it was necessary to sanctify 
the business by religious services; so Du 
Luque said mass, and, dividing the holy 
wafer into three parts, gave one to Pi 
zarro, another to Almagro, and took 
the third himself. Thus the agreement 
was ratified, and the work will now go 
on in the name of the church.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Chicama, “ and, if we 
join the expedition, we can murder, rav- 
ish, and plunder, as we please, and lay 
claim to reward for good service in the 
cause of religion, to boot.” 

“« Exactly so,” was the reply. “ And 
further,” said Bartolo, ‘the success of 
the scheme has been already put beyond 
doubt. Pizarro has made an expedition 
of three years to the coast of Peru, and 
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has ascertained that the tales of the im- 
mense wealth of that country are short of 
che realitv. He represents the people as 
gentle, tins.u, and imbecile, living in tran- 
quil ease ; and, while they possess vessels 
of gold and silver, even for the use of the 
kitchen, their persons are glittering with 
gems worthy of a prince’s crown. He 
has just been to Spain, and, having ob- 
tained the assent and aid of the king, he 





is going in a few days to set forth upon 
his enterprise.” 

** And I shall go with him,” said Chi- 
cama. “And so shall I,” said another, 
and another, till the four soldiers had 
each declared his intention of joining the 
adventure of Pizarro. In another chap- 
ter, we shall detail the events which im 
mediately followed this scene. 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Artesian Well, at Grenelle, near Paris. 


Artesian Wells. 


rTESIAN WeELLS, so called from the | 


probability that they were first con- 
structed at Artois, a province of 
France, are perpendicular borings 
into the ground, for the purpose of ob- 
taining water. 
There are two principal conditions 





necessary for the formation of a well of 
this kind ; first, the existence of a per- 
vious stratum, or one through which 
water may pass, or percolate, placed be- 
tween two impervious strata, such as clay 
or rock. The rain, falling upon the sur- 
face of the earth, and meeting with the 
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edge of one of these soft strata, sinks in- 
to it, and follows its course to its lowest 
point. Here it collects, and remains shut 
up between the impervious strata, without 
diminishing in quantity, owing to the im- 
possibility of evaporation. Now, as wa- 
ter always seeks its point of equilibrium, 
(that is, seeks to be as high at one spot as 
at another,) it is obvious that it would rise, 
in a perforation made into the stratum 
where it has collected, to a position on a 
level with the ground where it had first 
begun to sink. Ifthe top of the well is 
higher than the source of the water, the 
water wil! not reach it; if even with it, 
the water will flow exactly to the top ; if 
it is lower, the water will be projected 
over the top, in the manner of a foun- 
tain. 

The diameter of the boring in the Ar- 
tesian wells is seldom more than six 
inches — a width which is amply sufficient 
to afiord a supply of 600,000 gallons an 
hour. In some instances, the iron pipe 
by which the water is brought to the sur- 
face is carried to a height nearly on a 
level with the source of supply. This is 
the case with the celebrated Artesian well 
at Grenelle, near Paris. The above cut 
is made to represent this pipe as it rises 
from the ground, and the scaffolding by 
which it is supported. At present, the 
water flows into a circular iron reservoir 
at the top of the scaffold, and is thence 
conveyed, by another pipe, to the ground. 
It is of good quality, and is well adapted 
to culinary and domestic purposes. There 
is no fear of the supply proving deficient, 
as it is derived from the infiltration of a 
surface of country nearly two hundred 
miles in diameter. This well is 1800 
feet deep, or about a third of a mile, and 





required, in its completion, eight year: 
of incessaiit :abor. The boring was made 
by a drill; then the iron tube, which was 
sunk as fast as the pole, was made to re- 
ceive it. 

During the boring of the well, it was 
observed that, at a depth of 1300 feet, the 
water was of the temperature of 74° ; 
at a depth of 1650 feet, the thermometer 
rose to 79°; and when the perforation 
was completed, it stood two degrees 
higher. ‘The fact, that water increases in 
temperature — grows warmer —as we de- 
scend into the earth, is a strong argument 
in favor of the interior heat of the earth. 
In view of this fact, and the observations 
made upon it, the inhabitants of Grenelle 
afterwards regretted that it had not been 
necessary to descend to the depth of 3000 
feet, as the water would then have been 
at the temperature of 104°, and immedi- 
ately applicable to hot bathing establish- 
ments, and the many uses to which warm 
water may be put. 

Artesian wells have been sunk in vari- 
ous places in Europe and in this country. 
In London there is one 800 feet deep, but 
those in America are none of them of 
very great depth. It has been proposed 
to sink one, on Boston Common, to a depth 
nearly equal to that of Grenelle ; but it's 
probable that the project of getting wa- 
ter from Long Pond will be carried into 
effect, and prevent such an undertaking. 
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HERE is a tree in one of the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, which sup- 
plies the inhabitants with food, thatch 
for their huts, a species of milk 

needles, thread, nails, ropes, paper, anc 
many other of the necessaries of life. 
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Railroads. 


nN a former number, we have spoken 

of the mania for ra'roads in Eng- 

land. A witty paper in London, 

called ** Punch,” has made not a \'ttle 
sport out of the general rage for specula- 
tion in railway shares. 
number, there was a picture, which we 
have copied above, representing a loco- 
motive hurrying along with terrific speed, 
and a mounted fox-hunter flying before 
it, and striving to escape from the formi- 
dable monster. The engine has wings, 
and the word Time, inscribed upon the 
boiler, seems to intimate the changes and 
innovations which the progress of years 
is making in the established manners, 
customs, and opinions, of society. Be- 
neath the engraving is an account of a 
meeting of fox-hunters, supposed to have 
heen held to devise measures to prevent 
the hunting-grounds from being destroyed 
by railroads, thus putting an end to the 
good old gentlemanly sport of fox-hunting. 








In a recent: 


Though the above is a joke, yet there 
is much general truth at the bottom of it. 
In fact, one improvement is succeeding 
another with such rapidity, that, a half 
century hence, the world will present a 


very different aspect from what it now 
does. There is every probability that, by 
that time, railroads will be spread over 
the four quarters of the earth; magnetic 
telegraphs will encircle the globe, and 
the whole human family be brought into 
a degree of companionship and sympa- 
thy almost inconceivable at the present 
moment. 

In one of its papers, Punch gives us 
the following amusing paragraph, being 
an imitation of the commercial reports 
common in the newspapers : — 

“ The demand for iron for the railroads 
is being sensibly felt in the feverish state 
of saucepans, which have risen ‘to an 
alarming height within the last few 
weeks. A good tea-kettle, which was 
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quoted, in the ‘New Cut,’ as low as | 


ninepence, a month ago, has rushed up 
to a shilling, without the coupon; that is 
to say, with no lid to it. The buoyancy 
in gridirons has been quite frightful ; for 
their resemblance to railway lines has 
made them the object of competition 
among various companies. Pokers were 
dreadfully firm, without the smallest 
probability of their yielding; and, there 





being no chance of their giving way, 
there was a good deal of activity. With 
the exception, however, of pokers, there 
was very little stirring; for irons were 
flat, and people seemed afraid of burning 
their fingers. A little was done in fry. 
ing-pans at the beginning of the day; 
but there was ho disposition to play for a 
very great stake, as there formerly used 
to be.” 
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The Rose. 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY'S MUSEUM. 

















‘*Dear mother,” said a 
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lit- tle boy, “*This rose is sweet and red; 
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Then tell me, pray, the reason why 





I heard you call it dead.” 
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** My dearest boy,” the mother said, 
‘This rose grew on a tree ; 

But now its leaves begin to fade, 
And all fall off, you see. 


“ Before, when growing on the bough, 
So beautiful and red, 

We say it lived; but, withering, now 
We say the rose is dead.” 
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